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President's report 


he first item I'll raise in this month's President's report is to 

remind members that the AGM will be held in April and all 
office-bearer and committee positions are open. The request for 
new committee members is one oft mentioned in the pages of 
the Naturalist, so | will reiterate it here. Over the last few years | 
would say that the Committee has managed the administration 
and affairs of the Club remarkably well given that we have not 
filled all positions and had fewer Committee members than are 
needed. This efficiency should be put down to the extraordinary 
dedication, diligence, competence and skill of my fellow 
Committee members. | have certainly learnt more from them 
than | have contributed and | thank them wholeheartedly for ail 
their efforts during my tenure as Club President. Having said 
that, we need members to come on board on the Committee and 
we need, for example, a Secretary and Minutes Secretary in 
particular. Also, please consider nominating another Club 
member for the Committee. Nominations forms will be available 
at the General Meeting. Alternatively, contact a committee 
member for a form. 


The other item that | will report on this month is the Lonsdale 
Golf Club Redevelopment Inquiry for which hearings were held in 
early—mid February. On behalf of the Club | made extensive 
submissions to the hearing and attended most days of the 7-day 
hearing. We were in essence involved as a ‘party’, hearing most 
of the proponent's expert evidence, cross-examining on it, and 
calling expert evidence of our own. It was the first time in my 
experience at the Club that we had been so intimately involved in 
the process. Our usual practice had been to make a written 
submission and occasionally present oral submissions to 
hearings as well. The substance of our submissions and 
involvement in this case was to oppose redevelopment of the 
proposed golf course extension into wetland areas adjacent to 
Lake Victoria, notably on the grounds of disturbance to protected 
bird species (especially waders) and removal of threatened flora 
(principally, Moonah Woodland and Coastal Saltmarsh). The 
issues were significantly more complex than this, but these were 
key matters. Limitations of space preclude an in-depth report on 
this matter but certain key developments are worthy of summary. 


Tonight... 


...Bruce Lindsay 


In the course of the hearing, the proponent made two important 
changes to the plans presented at the outset. First, they changed 
the proposal to avoid removal of an important stand of Coastal 
Moonah. Second, they shifted two proposed holes further away 
from sensitive shoreline habitat and also agreed to habitat 
restoration and development over additional land between the 
golf course and Buckley Park on the coast. Although we did not 
view these changes as meeting the preferred or ideal outcomes 
we sought from the process, we regarded them as important and 
beneficial changes, reducing threats to protected flora and fauna. 


We viewed them as real, tangible improvements to the project, 


sufficiently acceptable in environmental terms, that it was 
necessary to carefully weigh up our response to them in light of 
all the evidence before the Inquiry Panel. To the extent that. 
those changes were the consequence of the GFNC's 
participation in the Inquiry, they represent a concrete 
achievement of that participation. If any members have any 
queries about our involvement in this matter or wish to discuss it 
further, please drop me a line. I'd be particularly interested to 
hear members‘ views on our participation in planning and related 
matters in the future. 


Tree Dragon, You Yangs. See p. 6 Photo: Ryan Baker 


... Stuart McCallum’s talk will be about ‘Why. we need a UNESCO Biosphere Reserve for the Victorian Volcanic Plain’ and 


‘The Micro-crustacea of the Western District Ramsar Lakes’. 


At the April meeting... 


... Annual general meeting and members’ night. 


_GFNC website 


ne observations plant, A bird, ropie, menebal etc) can be ai to the GFNC Ene adress or phoned to a pary 
Hingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site recat are 


GFNC Web page: http ikon: denen net au/~afne! 
e-mail address: ne icnet: net au 


Members are encouraged t ioa arrive e early at general 
meetings. _ 
Thei room will ‘be Spen at Z 15 p. m. to allow members t to 


The piala on nthe > front c cover, oy Lorraine Phelan, is of a Ghequered 
| | Cuckoo Bee Thyreus caeruleopunctatus. See p. 2. e 

The praa on the badk cover, soyi Alison Watson, is of forest near Kennett 
chat to other members and visitors. BA ras ee River. ey ; ; 


1 heir trunks are more often than 

not twisted and gnarled and 
their branches, like Medusa's hair, 
sprout out every which way.’ (Allen 
and Baker Australia's Remarkable 
Trees). | see them as warriors barely 
holding their ground and offering 
succour to all things that live with 
them. 


Around the Moolort Plains and 
adjacent areas, west of Newstead in 
central Victoria, (you might call much 
of this 'broad acres farming’), you 
come across distinct groups of 
ancient Red Gums, remnants of 
better times and pretty much isolated. 
Most seem to be found around 
wetlands—some long lasting, others 
ephemeral. Naturally enough the 
quality of these wetlands varies, 
particularly those where the natural 
cycle of renewal has been subverted 
by our actions. And when the gum is 
lost this loss has a multiplier effect on 
all things that live on or around it— 
lose a tree, lose a forest, lose just 
about everything. 


Red Gums are a keystone species. 
But let's face it, the reality is that 
these plains can never be restored to 
the open native grasslands and 
woodlands of long ago but there is a 
growing awareness in the community, 
importantly among land owners, that 
what remains must be actively 
managed for conservation. An 
example—tTrust for Nature purchased 
40 hectares of Long Swamp, which 
originally covered several hundred 
hectares until drained for sheep 
farming. 


These plains, and other areas too, 
received those extraordinary (and 
destructive) rains through 2010-2011 
which brought renewal to wetlands of 
all kinds, and with this came an 
irruption of wildlife. One such wetland 
was Bells swamp, more than one 
metre deep in places and abuzz with 
many waterbirds (including a few 
Glossy Ibis and Native Hens), 
myriads of tiny fish, many small red 
and blue damselflies (looking brilliant 
through binoculars), large soft blue 


dragonflies, and importantly for our main character, the Red 
Gum, many seeds on exposed high water marks, plus the many 
20 cm seedlings which | took to be the Red Gums. | suppose my 
only concern is the prolonged exposure of the gums to this high 
water. Ending on a positive note—Park Victoria seems to have 


Large gum, saplings in background, Bells Swamp 


This month 


‘Medusa’s hair’, the twisted branches of a Red Gum. 


...Joe Hubbard 


taken over the management of this 
wetland. 


¢¢¢% % 


A few places we have recently visited 
and found of interest: 


Stony Creek picnic ground, 
accessed by Switch Rd off Geelong— 
Ballan Rd. From here take a short 
walk up to the dam. Check the 
waterholes along the creek—a good 
place to watch for birds and maybe 
surprise a wallaby. Dodder Laurel is 
growing here. Significant? It's a food 
plant of the Varied Dusky Blue 
butterfly. Gorge was closed 6/2/12. 


Barwon River above Buckley Falls. 
Approach via Fyansford Common, 
more interesting, or Lower Paper 
Falls Rd, a shorter walk. Birds, 
particularly herons, White-faced and 
Night, (shallow, rippling water, small 
‘falls'). Flowering—Purple Loosestrife 
in the river, Wireleaf Mistletoe on 
Black Wattles. Creeping Mistletoe, 
not flowering, on trees in-the open 
area near upper carpark. 20/2/12. 


A bit of a gamble! Portarlington, 
just above the harbour, tall pines 
(public toilets a good landmark). 
Many Little Corellas ‘hiding’ under the 
canopy. You can't see them until 
you're under the trees—a real 
surprise. No luck? Call in at Lake 
Lorne in Drysdale. We saw them mid- 
afternoon, 19/2/12. 


¢$o¢¢¢%% 94 


You read about these things all the 
time—in many countries, creatures 
in trouble. 


From January BBC Wildlife, Your 
Letters section: 

Wild songbirds hunted for table. 

'22 621. hawfinches and thousands of 
skylarks, fieldfares, redwings, song 
thrushes, robins and blackcaps..’ Italy 
‘Vast numbers caught on limesticks, 
mist nets, including owls and bee- 
eaters’ Cyprus. 


Now, nothing like that happens in Victoria—does it? Oh, a few 
ducks for the table? Won't miss those. What about other rare 
birds? Accidents happen! Can't be helped. 


Cheers! Promise to lighten up next month! 
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Snippets from the past 


...ROb Ganly 
Excursion Sheet No.16 March 1966 proper owners, the Fairy Martins. The nests were all made of 
FOR JUNIORS. Remarkable Magpies Nest: Remember the mud and were on a ledge of a creek bank at Corindhap near 
remarkable magpies nest brought to our specimen table in Rokewood. Recently at Portarlington, House Sparrows also were 
December by Michael and Mark Schwarz. These two in occupation of 15 similar nests (which had been damaged) at 


enthusiastic boys later pulled the nest to pieces and took note of the far end of a colony of 100 occupied Fairy Martins nests. This 
the pieces of wire which made up the bulk of material used. After time the nests were under a creek culvert. In all cases the 
much labour and time they counted 92 pieces of wire made up of intruders appeared to be living in perfect harmony with the 


electric flex, copper wire, aluminium wire and even gauge 8 legitimate owners. 

fencing wire, measuring from 6 inches to 2 feet in length. 

Another unusual nesting observation was recently made by Mr. News Sheet No. 128 June 1976 p.7 

Cliff Tingate. It was the use of a Fairy Martin's (bottle swallow) New Bird for Australia. A Magellan Penguin was found washed 


nest by a pair of Eastern Striated Pardalotes. This particular nest up on Phillip Island last March. It is a first for Australia. (J.R.W.) 
was in a colony of other bottle shaped nests, all in use by their 


What else has been seen 


„Lorraine Phelan 


Gold-barred Resin Bee Photo: Lorraine Phelan Caterpillar of a Grapevine Moth Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 


The female Chequered Cuckoo Bee Thyreus caeruleopunctatus 
seeks out the burrow nests of the Blue-banded Bee Amegilla 
cingulata, and lays an egg into a partly completed brood cell while it 
is unguarded. The larval cuckoo bee then consumes the larder and 
later emerges from the cell. This one was on feeding on flowers in 
the vegetable garden. [Photo on front cover.] (7 Feb., Wandana 
Heights, Lorraine Phelan.) 


The caterpillar of the Grapevine Moth Phalaenoides 

glycinae, spotted on a grapevine. These caterpillars eat voraciously 
and double their size very quickly. Their dramatic colouring 
presumably acts as a deterrent to predators like birds. (Rosalind 
Smallwood, Point Lonsdale.) 


Plague Soldier Beetle Chaulignathus lugubris, on a Swan Plant, 
Asclepias physocapa, in a back yard in Abervale Village Grovedale. 
The Swan Plant was currently in full bloom. (13 Feb., Dave King.) 


Gold-barred Resin Bee Megachile leucopyga, feeding on garlic 
chives flowers in the vegetable garden. (Wandana Heights, 7 Feb., _ 
Lorraine Phelan) 


Did you know? 


Plague Soldier Beetle Photo: Dave King 


see trees scattered across paddocks are valuable for birds in these situations...Some estimates suggest that large old 

conserving biodiversity, especially bats. The role they playin paddock trees will disappear from many areas within 40 years. 

z reducing insects is likely to be particularly important around Bats and Paddock Trees: Insights from Recent Research, L. Lumsden & 
sparsely scattered trees because there are few insect-eating Andrew Bennett, pamphlet. 
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My twelve most rewarding birding experiences: Rob Ganly 
Bird Group Meeting, 16 February 2012 


R ob is a very active member of the Bird Group and has been 
involved in many projects and long-term bird surveys in the 
Geelong area since he began bird-watching in 1999. Like many 
others, he was mentored by Margaret Cameron of the GFNC. 
For this talk, he chose to describe the twelve most rewarding bird 
-watching experiences he has had so far in Australia. 


The first one happened at Anglesea on 19 January 2004. While 
he and Margaret were scouting birds in Ironbark Basin for a 
GFNC excursion set for the following weekend, Margaret 
received a telephone call from a friend at Breamlea to say that 
an unusual gull had been sighted and was flying west along the 
coast. Rob drove on to Anglesea, while Margaret went to 
Torquay. Rob spotted a group of gulls near the bridge on the 
highway. One had a black head and was a Franklin's Gull. He 
stopped the traffic while he photographed it from the window of 
his car. The sighting was accepted as the second record of this 
species for Victoria. 


The next experience he described happened at Burren Junction 
in central NSW. The rare bird present there at the time was a 
Grey-headed Lapwing. This species is endemic to northern 
Japan and the nearby Chinese coast in the northern summer, 
wintering in south-east Asia. It was first sighted on 17 June 2006 
and Rob arrived after a 1950 km drive on 22 August. More than 
400 people travelled from all over Australia to see the bird, which 
stayed for more than two months. 


In September 2003, Rob had a chance to visit the Broome Bird 
Observatory in WA during the wader season. On 9 September, 
he noticed an unusual bird among a group of waders. Rob 
identified it as an Asian Dowitcher and was able to obtain a 
photograph. 


In November 2006, Rob was again at Broome. He is a member 
of the Australasian Wader Studies Group and he, with some 
other members, drove from Melbourne to join a bird-banding 
expedition in north-west Australia. A highlight of the trip was a 
Swinhoe's Snipe, which was captured in a mist-net at Lake Eda 
approximately 30 km east of Broome. Rob was the one who 
extracted it from the net and banded the bird. So far as Rob 
knows, this was the only specimen of this species ever banded in 
Australia. 


A King Penguin that came ashore at Cape Northumberland in SA 
was discovered in February 2004. The bird was moulting and 
remained on a small stretch of beach. Rob travelled to see it with 
Rob Mackenzie on 25 February. Unfortunately the bird died of 
malnutrition in the Adelaide Zoo a month later. 


During Rob's many trips to northern Australia, he had seen 
numerous Brolgas but had not managed to find a Sarus Crane. 


...Dean Hewish 


He went on a Red-bellied Pitta tour on Cape York, led by John 
Young, in November 2008. On the tour, they visited the Lakefield 
National Park. Someone on the tour spotted two Sarus Cranes 
among a group of Brolgas and Rob was able to finally get a 
sighting and photograph of this species. 


The Grey Falcon is a notoriously difficult bird to find. Rob has 
been lucky enough to see four, two at Culgera in the NT in 2003, 
another at Broome Bird Observatory in 2006 and the third at 
Batesford, Victoria, in 2008. 


During Rob's trip to Broome with the AWSG in 2006, the group 
moved to Eighty Mile Beach and stayed at Anna Plains Station. 
On the evening of 18 November, the group had finished 
compiling the day's bird list when an English bird-watcher told 
them they had forgotten the Arctic Warbler. It was in a bushy tree 
within sight of the homestead and remained for two days. 
Although it remained within the foliage, Rob was able to get a 
good look. It was the second mainland record for Australia. 


On the way to Broome in 2006, Rob stopped at Bitter Springs, 
Mataranka, in the NT. There he saw rare Red Goshawks. A pair 
was nesting with two young just ready to fledge. Rob managed to 
photograph one of the young making its first flight. 


Another highlight of the 2003 trip to the NT was the Gouldian 
Finches at Chinaman Creek on 11 July. After some searching, 
he was lucky to see a large flock of juveniles with adults. 


Plains-wanderers are special birds for most bird-watchers. The 
usual way to see these is to take a guided night tour conducted 
by Phil Maher out of Deniliquin, NSW. Rob joined such a group 
at Wanganella, NSW, on 17 December 2005. The evening 
produced both male and female Plains-wanderers as well as 
Little Button-quail and Australian Dotterel. 


For his final special bird-watching experience, Rob chose a 
species that is not particularly uncommon. On 3 August 2006, 
Clive Minton phoned Rob and asked him to go to Lake 
Corangamite to check an unusual report. Rob and Kay Campbell 
went to the lake the next day. There they found 11 2000 Banded 
Stilts on the lake. The lake's water level was low and 
unfortunately dogs and foxes could reach the birds. The 
predators eventually killed quite a few birds, but at its peak 
numbers, the enormous flock was an amazing sight. 


Rob thanked lan Montgomery (birdway.com.au) for some of the 
bird photographs he used in the talk and recommended his Bird 
of the Week website: http://groups.google.com/qroup/birdway. 
He also acknowledged a photograph of a Grey Falcon by Neil 
Jarvis. 


Clean Up Australia Day 


e had a small turn out of six ‘regulars’ at Jerringot for our 

Clean Up Australia Day on 4 March. The site was really 
quite clean, though we did end up with about 20 bags of rubbish 
plus an assortment of wood, old cardboard and fluted plastic signs 
that looked suspiciously like things thrown out of car windows or 


...Deborah Evans 


blown off trailers en route to a dumping spot somewhere. As we've 
been finding for the past couple of years, CoGG parking tickets are 
the most persistent small objects which don’t break down as other 
plastic and paper products do. Thanks to the team and to Claire 
and Dennis Greenwell for doing site supervision. 
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GFNC excursion—Edwards Point 
19 February 2012 


dwards Point State Wildlife Reserve is formed by a sand 

spit extending south from St Leonards towards Duck 
Island in Swan Bay. The spit is about 3 km long and consists 
of a series of sand ridges with a lagoon area behind the ridge 
closest to Port Phillip Bay. 


Karin Shepherd from the Friends of Edwards Point kindly 
accompanied us and gave information on the reserve and the 
activities undertaken by the Friends Group. They have been 
active in weed removal and some planting to enhance the 
habitat of the reserve. 


The first section of our walk was through the coastal woodland, 
dominated by Coastal Teatree Leptospermum laevigatum, but 
with many Wirilda Acacia retinodes and Coast Beard-heath 
Leucopogon parviflorus present. It was noted that infestations 
of Bridal Creeper that had been a major problem in the past 
had been greatly reduced by the deliberate introduction of a 
rust fungus that attacks this pest. 


Along the walk, we also noted 
several interesting insects and 
bush birds. The weevil below 
was noted on a Wirilda tree. 


The track meanders through 
woodland to emerge at a board- 
walk that crosses the lagoon 
area. The lagoon consists of 
many shallow ponds fringed by 
salt marsh. They form excellent 
habitat for waterbirds, migratory 
waders and there are recent and 
historic records of Orange- 
bellied Parrots. The track 
continues to meet the shoreline 
on Port Phillip Bay. 


We continued along the shore, 
noting several beach-caste 
Swimming Anenomes. They 
appear to be a mass of egg-like 
balls. They drift around in the 


Botany Bay Diamond Weevil Chrysolopus spectabilis, Edwards Point. It was collected in Australia in 1770 on 
Cook's voyage and was the first Australian insect species to be described. 


..Barry Lingham 


Bay, usually attaching themselves to a rock during the day and 
opening up at night. 


As we neared the southern end of the park, we had views back 
over Swan Bay where many Chestnut Teal and Black Swans 
were noted. The point is usually a good spot to find roosting 
waders at high tide, but we had to be content with a lone 
Eastern Curlew and a few Red-necked Stint and Red-capped 
Plovers along with many cormorants. Perhaps some of the 
fishermen who had landed their boats nearby had disturbed 
them before we arrived. 


Those attending experienced many memorable views of the 
seascapes and gained the benefit of the 7 km round-trip as 
well. 


Photo: Barry Lingham 


Bird list 


Black Swan 

Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Australasian Gannet 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Great Cormorant 

Little Black Cormorant 
Pied Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 


Eastern Great Egret 
White-faced Heron 

Australian White Ibis 
Whistling Kite 

Brown Goshawk 

Swamp Harrier 

Australian Pied Oystercatcher 
Red-capped Plover 

Masked Lapwing 

Eastern Curlew 
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Common Greenshank 
Red-necked Stint 

Caspian Tern 

Crested Tern 

Pacific Gull 

Silver Gull 

Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Singing Honeyeater 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 


Red Wattlebird 

New Hoiland Honeyeater 
Grey Fantail 

Little Raven 

Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Greenfinch 


Out and about 
Dragons for 2012 


tis the Chinese Year of the Dragon, the 

Water Dragon to be more precise. We 
have many of our own Australian 
dragons, mostly not very large, but often 
unique. We have dragons that fly, 
mountain dragons, tree dragons, desert 
dragons, freshwater dragons and dragons 
that swim in the sea. 


There are only two species of seadragon 
in the world, and both occur in the waters 
of southern Australia. The Leafy 
Seadragon Phycodurus eques is the 
marine emblem of South Australia and the 
Weedy Seadragon Phyllopteryx 
taeniolatus was adopted as the official 
Marine State Faunal Emblem by Victoria 
on 31 October 2002. And this little beauty 
occurs around Point Lonsdale and 
Barwon Heads. It lives among the 
seagrasses and is one of the most 
colourful creatures in the sea. Its body is 
bright red, banded with purple-blue, and 
patches of black closely spotted with 
white or yellow and is decorated with a 
few weedy ‘leaves’ and ‘twigs’ that grow 
at the end of bony ‘stalks’. The Leafy 
Seadragon is yellowish-green and has many leafy appendages. 
Both have a long tubular dragon’s snout, which distinguishes 
them from seahorses, as does their habit of swimming 
horizontally, rather than vertically. They swim slowly and 
gracefully. They use flotation bladders to move vertically, rising 
or settling by changing the amount of air in the bladder. They 
feed on planktonic crustaceans such as the shrimp-like mysids, 
which they suck up into their toothless mouths, by quickly 
expanding a joint on the lower part of the snout. Their eyes can 
move independently of each other. 


Seahorses and seadragons are fish and are related (family 
Syngnathidae), and both use the male to incubate their eggs. 
Seahorses, however, do this internally, while seadragon males 
keep the fertilized eggs in special ‘egg cups’ in a brood patch on 
the underside of their tails, where the females deposit 300 bright- 
pink or orange eggs, which are fertilised during the transfer. 
When the couple pair up in early spring, the male’s tail gets 
ready for pregnancy. Fine blood vessels begin to form near the 
surface and the tail becomes swollen and looks wrinkled, then 
about 120 small pits develop. After an incubation of six to eight 
weeks, miniature seadragons are released into the water. They 
grow quickly; after four months they are one quarter adult size. 
They take about two years to reach adulthood. 


Males can be distinguished from females by their shallower and 
more compressed body and by their darker colour. Weedies 
usually grow to about 35 cm in length, but may reach 46 cm; they 
are found around piers and rocky coasts which have seagrass 
growing nearby. In spite of their bright colours they can be 
difficult to spot in sun-dappled water. Leafies are somewhat 
smaller. They prefer kelp beds and the ocean surge; their colours 
blend with their background. Seadragons are sornetimes found 
washed up on the shore. 


Weedy Seadragon, ‘Seaborn’, Altona Pier, The 
Esplanade, Altona. Artist: Pauline Fraser. 


ry Valda Dedman 


Both species are protected by 
Commonwealth legislation, but are 
sometimes taken by divers for sale to 
aquariums, even though they are difficult 
to rear in such situations. Males with eggs 
are especially targeted; the young are 
hatched out and sold on. It is illegal to 
take or export them without a permit. They 
have the potential to become endangered 
through use in ethnic medicine, where 
powdered seahorse can fetch A$200 per 
gram. Seadragons are very delicate fish 
that are easily injured and should not be 
handled. They are very special dragons. 
C r r E r 4 
Two pairs of gauzy wings attached at the 
shoulders, two huge round bulging eyes 
meeting in the middle of the head, a long, 
narrow segmented body often in jewel 
colours of blue or red or banded in gold, 
six legs, two tiny antennae and a wide 
mouth designed for biting—there you 
have our flying dragon. The dragonfly. Its 
young live in water; fat, wingless things 
called mudeyes, and much beloved by 
fishermen as bait. The adults are superb 
fliers, beautiful to behold, yet primitive insects and some have 
been on this earth, virtually unchanged, for perhaps 280 million 
years. They belong to the order Odonata (Gk. odous, tooth), 
which refers to their tooth-like mandibles, for they are fierce 
predators, both as adults and larvae. Adults capture their prey in 
flight, aided by their giant eyes that have almost 360-degree 
vision. 


Photo: Bill Strong 


Males like to dominate. They select a territory near water, which 
they guard from other males. Sometimes they just perch on a 
plant or a rock, sometimes they cruise up and down, waiting for a 
female to arrive. They grab her by the head, sometimes inflicting 
damage, and carry her off and up into the air. Courtship displays 
can last some time or be almost non-existent. They mate on.the 
wing. He has already prepared a sperm package which he must 
insert into a special place on the underside of her thorax. It’s a 
tricky business, for he has to bend his body upwards and the pair 
become locked in a ‘heart’ position. The males of some species 
even stay attached to the female while she deposits her eggs. 
Some males attempt to separate mating couples, pulling, biting 
and ramming them. Some will grab a female in the midst of egg- 
laying to have their way with her, even if she drowns in the 
process. Females try to flee, or fight back, sometimes 
murderously. However, dragonflies may mate several times in 
the one day. 


The largest dragonfly in the world is found in Queensland. 
Petalura ingentissima the Giant Petaltail has a wingspan of 160 
mm and is usually found along stream margins in rainforest. 
Petaltails, so called because the males have broad petal-like 
anal appendages, are thought to be similar to fossil dragonflies 
from the Jurassic Period (195-135 million years ago). There are 
five rare petaloids in Australia. P. gigantea is one of the key 
species in the protection of Wingecarribbee swamp and may only 
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Tau Emerald Dragonfly 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


occur there and possibly in a small swamp in the Blue Mountains 
(where it has not been seen since 1940). There are hundreds of 
other species—Tigertails, Pinchtails, Vicetails, Hunters, Hawks, 
Emeralds. The Wandering Glider Pantala flavescens and the 
Common Glider Tramea loewii migrate to southern Australia on 
the winds of tropical lows, and there are many resident Victorian 
species which you may see on a sunny summer's day. - 


Crested Dragons, Military Dragons, Spotted Dragons, Ornate 
Dragons, Netted Dragons, Angle-headed Dragons, Water 
Dragons, Earless Dragons, Tree Dragons—these are just some 
of our 70 dragon lizards, all members of the family Agamidae. 
They include the much-photographed Frilled Lizard and Thorny 
Devil. Recent research at Museum Victoria using DNA 
sequencing has found new dragon species that are yet to be 
described. 


Dragons can be distinguished from other lizards by their rough 
scales (Sometimes with spines), strong legs, five toes on each 
foot, large slightly-rounded heads with distinct necks, fleshy 
unforked tongue and daytime activity. Their teeth are fused 
directly into the jawbone without any sockets, a feature they 
share with the chameleons. They may also be strongly patterned 
or have sharp projections. 


Probably the commonest dragon around Geelong is the Jacky 
Tree Dragon (Jacky Lizard) Amphibolurus muricatus, which quite 
often turns up (as recorded in the Club’s herpetology reports), in 
the Brisbane Ranges, at the You Yangs or the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve. It likes to soak up the sun, but if disturbed, will 


Jacky Dragon Amphibolurus muricatus, Mitchell River N P, Gippsland, 
Victoria. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


rise up on its hind legs and run off at great speed with its front 
feet rarely touching the ground. Its natural habitat is open 
woodland and grassland, from southern Queensland, through 
NSW and Victoria and into South Australia. It has a vivid orange- 
yellow gape. 


It was one of the first Australian reptiles to be described. 
Surgeon John White in Journal of a Voyage to New South 
Wales, published in 1790, called it the Muricated Lizard 
(muricate = studded with short rough points, as in a murex shell) 
and wrote: The species measures somewhat more than a foot in 
length. The general colour is a brownish grey and the whole 
upper part of the animal is marked with transverse dusky bars, 
which are most conspicuous on the legs and tail. The tail is very 
long; the scales on every part of the animal are of a sharp form, 
and furnished with a prominent line on the upper surface; toward 
the back part of the head the scales almost run into a sort of 
weak spines; the feet are furnished with moderately strong, 
sharp claws. 


So if you are looking for a dragon during 2012, you could start 

here. 

References: 

Australian Museum Online: Leafy and Weedy Seadragons 
museumvictoria.com.au/discovery centre/infosheets/10464 

Theischinger, G. and Hawking, J. (2006) The Complete Guide to 
Dragonflies of Australia. CSIRO, Collingwood, Vic 

White, J. (1790) Journal of a Voyage to New South Wales 
(ECCO-TCP ebook) 

www.dragonsearch.asn.au 


Vale Ray Baverstock 


he Club was saddened to hear of the passing of Ray Baverstock on 7 February 2012. Ray joined 
the GFNC in 1976 made a great contribution to the club, spending countless hours involved in 
club activities and committee work and as Treasurer from 1989 till his health started to fail in 2005. 


Ray was a keen member of the Bird Group and an avid recorder of bird observations—including 
keeping detailed records round his home in Helena Street. He contributed many articles on birds for 
the Naturalist, as well as leading excursions. He passed on his interests to his son Grant, who was 


introduced to the club as a junior member. 


Ray will be fondly remembered as a nature lover and a gentleman. 


We send our sympathies to his wife Lena, children Grant and Anne and his grandchildren. 
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Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 


Tree Dragon 


Garden Skink 


22/01/12 
18/02/12 


Lowland Copperhead Snake 06/02/12 


than in the past? 
Mainland Tiger Snake 22/02/12 


Peron’s Tree Frog 05/02/12 


... Trevor Pescott 


You Yangs, basking on the east walk 10.30 a.m. 
Dog Rocks Sanctuary, in funnel traps. 


Lake Victoria, on access track; are there fewer snakes on the Bellarine Peninsula now 


Bambra Wetlands, basking on track. 


Bacchus Marsh; found on the lounge-room floor, it seems likely that it had been 


accidentally brought back from northern Victoria in camping gear. 


20/02/12 
30/12/11 
02/02/12 


Whistling Tree Frog 
Pobblebonk Frog 


Loop Tk. 
Common Froglet 30/12/11 
Victorian Smooth Froglet 09/02/12 


Freshwater Turtle sp. 13/02/12 


26/03/12 


Winchelsea, found in a cardboard tree-guard beside the Barwon River. 
Long Forest, calling from Coimadai Creek, Happy Valley Track. 


Brisbane ranges, many calling from a waterhole near the junction of Hare Tk and 


Long Forest, a few calling from Coimadai Ck at Happy Valley Tk 


Lake Elizabeth, Otway Ranges, a few calling from lake edge. 
Buckley Falls, upstream from Red Gum Island bridge. 


Buckley Falls, near the confluence of the Moorabool and Barwon Rivers, later near the | SQ 
Red Gum Island bridge. 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; DHe, Dean Hewish; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; GL, Grace Lewis; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RB, Ryan Baker; 
SQ, Stuart Quick. 


What's up 


M ars is rising progressively earlier in the eastern sky this 
month. The planet reaches its closest point, known as 
opposition, to the Earth on 12 March, when it will be at its 
brightest and reaching its highest point in the sky at midnight. 
This time it will be only relatively close to the Earth at about 100 
million kilometres, nowhere near as close as it will be in 2018, - 
when it will approach to 57.8 million kilometres. 


These differences in closest distances are caused by the fact 
that neither the Earth nor Mars orbit the sun in a perfect circle. In 
fact, the orbit of Mars in considerably less circular than the 
Earth's. The minimum distances change considerably depending 
on how the orbits are aligned at each closest approach, which 
happen approximately every two years and two months. 


Meanwhile, on Mars, the Opportunity rover is still wandering the 
surface. Its twin, Spirit, became irretrievably bogged in soft sand 
in 2009. Always the less healthy of the pair, it has since 
succumbed to multiple electronic failures and is now silent. 


Both rovers arrived on Mars in 2004 and were expected to last 
only three months. Eight years later, Opportunity has again made 
history by recently discovering a 50cm long vein of gypsum close 
to Endeavour Crater. 


One might be tempted to ask why this should be important. After 
all, gypsum is just a mineral and a common one at that. 
However, gypsum can only be deposited by water and the 
rover's instruments actually detected water in the crystals. 


The significance of the discovery cannot be underrated. It offers 
direct proof that liquid water has flowed on or very near the 
surface of Mars in the past. Wind-blown grains of gypsum were 
previously found on Mars, but there was no indication of where 
they had formed. The newly discovered deposit is in the form of 


...Dean Hewish 


a vein embedded in the soil, so must have crystallised where it 
was found. It is thought that the vein, apparently one of several in 
the area, was deposited by a small stream of water either on or 
just below the surface. 


There have been strong suspicions that water flowed on Mars in 
the distant past, and perhaps even more recently, but the 
evidence largely came from photographs taken by orbiters and 
were always subject to alternative explanations. Some other 
minerals discovered by the rovers seemed to have been 
produced by the action of water, but it was difficult to determine 
whether it had happened on the surface or deep underground 
and they seem to have formed in acidic environments that may 
not have been very conducive to life. 


If water sufficient to deposit gypsum once flowed on Mars, then 
there could have been life. The discovery of even fossil bacteria 
there would have enormous significance to how we view our 
place in the universe. 


The next phase of Mars surface exploration begins next August, 
when the Curiosity rover touches down on the surface. This will 
be the largest and most complex rover yet to roam Mars. 
However, the history of Mars exploration is full of expensive 
failures and Curiosity will be lowered to the surface by a complex 
mechanism that has never been used on a space mission 
before. Fingers crossed. Although Curiosity has not been 
specifically designed to look for signs of life, we can hopefully 
look forward to more fascinating information from the red planet. 


http://science.nasa.gov/science-news/science-at- 


nasa/2011/08dec_slamdunk/ 
http://www.nasa.gov/mission_pages/MSL/index.html 
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Mammal report 


Platypus 
Short-beaked Echidna 


Common Wombat 
wombat. 


Koala 


Common Brushtail Possum 


Common Ringtail Possum 


Black Wallaby 


White-striped Freetail Bat 


range. 


Water Rat 
Red Fox 


Australian Fur Seal 


Feral Goat 


Hewish; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Brisbane Ranges, along Hare Track. 
Brisbane Ranges, searching for food along Red Ironbark Track. 
A small animal, walking beside Box Forest Road at the Little River crossing 


Long Forest, a burrow at the end of Happy Valley Track appeared to have been dug by a 


Whinray Road, Meredith, female heard screaming. 

Whinray Road, Meredith, males heard grunting. 

Yaugher, male road-killed, Forrest-Barwon Downs Road, south of Centre Road. 
Noted in the Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford. 

Whinray Road, Meredith, in garden at night. 

Little River camping ground, Brisbane Ranges, heard calling at night. 


Point Addis, dead, on ledge just above foreshore rock platform. 


Bellbrae West, road-killed on Vickery’s Road near Portreath Road. 
Ring Road near Barwon River bridge, road-killed. 
In dense vegetation, Bambra Wetlands. 


Little River camping ground, Brisbane Ranges; the “metallic” calls heard at night were 
almost certainly this species, the only bat whose echo-location calls are in human hearing 


Buckley Falls, upstream of the Red Gum Island bridge. 
Noted along the Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road, Otway Ranges. 
Barwon Heads, an adult with alopecia. 

Indented head boat ramp, a juvenile, malnourished. 

Point Impossible, a juvenile, later died. 

Point Lonsdale, with 3 lures in its mouth. 

Little River Gorge, Brisbane Ranges. 


Observers: CCo, Colin Cook; DHe, Dean Hewish; GGa, Geoff Gaynor; GL, Grace Lewis; JN, John Newman; MG, Maddie Glynn; MHe, Marilyn 


... Trevor Pescoit 


Mammal Atlas additions 


Buckley Falls, seen briefly on the surface at Baum’s Weir. 


Library additions 


A Guide to the Birds of Fiji & Western Polynesia, Dick Watling, 
2001 [Hans & Pat Streefkerk] (598.09 WAT) 

Birds of Europe, Lars Jonsson, 1996 [Hans & Pat Streefkerk] 
(598.294 JON) 

Birds of Fiji: 1. Landbirds, Dick Watling [Hans & Pat Streefkerk] 
(598.29961 WAT) 


Birds of North America: A Guide to Field Identification, Chandler 


S Robbins, Bertel Bruun, Herbert S Zim, 1966 [Meryl 
Cracknell] (598.097 ROB) 


Birds of the Bluff: Barwon Heads, Victoria, Australia, 2010 [Meryl 


Cracknell] (598.29945 BLU) 

Birds of the Fiji Bush, Fergus Clunie, 1999 [Hans & Pat 
Streefkerk] (598.299611 CLU) 

Birds of the World, Richard Coomber, 1991 [Hans & Pat 
Streefkerk] (598.09 COO) 


Field Guide to the Birds of Java and Bali, John MacKinnon, 1988 


[Hans & Pat Streefkerk] (598.072 MAC) 
Guide to the Wildlife of the Perth Region, Simon Neville, 2005 
= [Hans & Pat Streefkerk] (591.99411 NEV) 
John Gould: An Australian Perspective, Sean Dawes, 2011 [lan 
Woodland] (598.092 DAW) 
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...Lorraine Phelan 


Kangaroos in Outback Australia: Comparative Ecology and 
Behavior of Three Coexisting Species, Dale and Yvette 
McCullough, 2000 [Hans & Pat Streefkerk] (599.2 MCC) 

Native Birds of New Zealand, D H Braithwaite, 1974 [Hans & Pat 
Streefkerk] (598.29 BRA) 

New Zealand Birds, Warren Jacobs, 1983 [Hans & Pat 
Streefkerk] (598.29931 JAC) 

New Zealand Trees & Ferns, Murdoch Riley [Hans & Pat 
Streefkerk] (582.120 RIL) 

Recreating the Country: a blueprint for the design of sustainable 
landscapes, Stephen Murphy, 2009 (333.72 MUR) 

RSPB nature reserves: a visitor's guide [Hans & Pat Streefkerk] 
(639.909 RSP) 

South West Victoria Groundwater Atias, Southern Rural Water, 
2011 [Barwon Water] [551.4 SOU] 

Trees of North America: A Guide to Field Identification, Franck 
Brockman, 1986 [Hans & Pat Streefkerk] (582.16097 BRO) 

Western Region Sustainable Water Strategy, DSE, 2011 (363.6 
WES) 

Wildflowers of South-eastern Australia, J Ros Garnet & Elizabeth 
Conabere [Hans & Pat Streefkerk] (582.13 CON) 


Mammal trapping—Gum Flat, Anglesea Heath 
22-25 February 2012 
DSE permit 10005048, AEC permit 14.09 
... Trevor Pescott 


O n 22 February 2012, | met a group of Gordon TAFE Eastern Grey Kangaroo Macropus giganteus, one photograph on 
students at Gum Flat to talk about small mammals, and to PixController camera. 
demonstrate different survey methods. 


Incidental observations: extensive 
burrowing and tunnelling in the grassy areas 
around the site suggested Swamp Rat 
activity, but none was caught even though 
some traps were close to the activity. 


We set 40 small Elliott traps in four 
transects each of 10 traps, three 
PixController cameras and two harp traps. 


The cameras were set at about 1.5 m 
above the ground, and focused on the bait- 
cages which were attached to tree trunks 
also at about 1.5 m up, and about 3 m from 
the cameras. The ‘target species’ were 
arboreal mammals. 


Apart from the one photographed, kangaroos 
were noted by the fresh scats that were 
abundant in the grassland. 


The tree where the glider was photographed 
showed sap ‘bleeding’ from several points, 
and it seems likely that the glider was 
attracted to the fresh sap-flow and not the bait 
even though the bait has attracted gliders at 
other places. 


The harp traps were set side-by-side at one 
end of a waterhole, about 2 m from the 
water's edge for one night. 


The bait used was the standard herbivore 
mix of peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. 
The honey was supermarket quality 
certified free of bee foul-brood, the peanut 
butter and oatmeal preservative-free. 


Surprisingly, no Common Brushtail Possums 
were noted. They had been photographed on 
the previous occasion when the cameras 
were used at Gum Flat. 


Sugar Glider at Gum Flat, apparently 


feeding of the "weeping" sap. 
The weather was warm to hot, with cool 9 i aor 


We set the harp traps at another site along a 
nights and clear-skies. 


now-dry gully on a second night, 


but no bats were caught. 
Results: 


House Mouse Mus musculus, 
one on each of the first nights 
in the Elliott traps; 

Lesser Long-eared Bat 
Nyctophilus geoffroyi, a 
male in one harp trap, 
weight 8.0 gm, forearm 
35.6 mm; 

Little Forest Bat Vespadelus 
vulturnus, a male in the 
second harp trap, weight 
4.5 gm, forearm 28.2 mm; 

Sugar Glider Petaurus 
breviceps, one photograph 
on PixController on tree 
trunk; 


Thanks: to Parks Victoria for 
permission to carry out the 
survey at the site; lecturer Gavin 
Wake and the Gordon TAFE 
students who took part; 
Margaret MacDonald, Alison 
and Phil Watson for their help in 
setting the traps and collecting 
them at the end of the survey. 


Trevor Pescott, 
Fauna Study Group 


Little Forest Bat, Gum Flat. Photo: Alison Watson 


Fauna survey—Dog Rocks Flora & Fauna Sanctuary 
11-18 February 2012 


GPS 55 260817E, 5780179N, 59m altitude. DSE permit 10005048. AEC permit 14.09 


... Trevor Pescott 


he Dog Rocks Flora and Fauna Sanctuary near Batesford is in the past, so our fauna search was to some extent a renewal in 
one of the ‘oldest’ haunts of the Geelong Field Naturalists our interest in the sanctuary. 
Club. In the 1960s we were frequent visitors, even producing a 


leaflet about the property ‘Lilydale House’. The 83 ha property has been in the Belcher family since 1856 


when it was purchased by the current owner's great grandfather, 


In recent years, we haven't spent as much time there as we did and recently was given formal protection under a Trust for Nature 
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covenant. The Moorabool River frontage has been leased to the 
City of Greater Geelong, and a walking path has been formed to 
allow public access along the riparian strip. 


The purpose of the fauna search, which was carried out in 
conjunction with the Stonehaven Landcare Group, was to 
determine which reptiles and mammals remained there, and to 
do this we used the following equipment: 


31 smail Elliott traps in 3 transects of 9, 10 and 12 traps 
respectively, for 4 nights; 

2 trip-lines each 15 m long, with 6 funnel traps and 2 buckets 
along the lines, for 7 nights; 

2 harp traps set for 4 nights in 3 localities; 

3 PixController cameras set for 7 nights in 3 localities. 


We also recorded any evidence of faunal activity. 


The bait used for the Elliott and camera traps was the standard 
herbivore mix. 


The weather was very wet on the first night, but gradually cleared 
to warm to hot. 


Results: J 

Short-beaked Echidna Tachyglossus aculeatus: recent diggings 
noted; 

Koala Phascolarctos cinereus: one noted high in a Yellow Gum; 

Common Brushtail Possum Trichosurus vulpecular: 
photographed on one camera; 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo Macropus giganteus: several seen; 

Black Wallaby Wallabia bicolor. photographed on one camera, 
others seen; 

Gould's Wattled Bat Chalinolobus gouldii, two caught; 

Lesser Long-eared Bat Nyctophilus geoffroyi, one caught; 

Large Forest Bat Vespadelus darlingtoni, one caught; 

Little Forest Bat Vespadelus vulturnus, seven caught; 

House Mouse Mus musculus, eight caught in Elliott traps; 

Black Rat Rattus rattus, photographed at two cameras, two in 
Elliott trap; 

Red Fox Vulpes vulpes, scats and footprints noted; 

Brown Hare Lepus capensis, one seen; 

European Rabbit Oryctolagus cuniculus, few seen, many scats, 
burrows present. 


Garden Skink Lampropholis guichenoti, 12 caught in funnels; 
Pobblebonk Frog Limnodynastes dumerilii, one caught in bucket. 


Comments: : 

The list of 14 mammal and two herp species may seem meagre, 
however it is the first serious look for fauna and is a creditable 
count. 


Pobblebonk Frog, Dog Rocks. 


Photo: Grace Lewis 
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Future surveys are sure to increase to list of reptiles and 
amphibians; our herpetology records contain just one species, 
the Tree Dragon, but there are likely to be at least two snake 
species as well as several skinks present among the granite 
outcrops and along the river. Our survey on this occasion 
concentrated on the Yellow Gum and sheoak woodlands. 


Acknowledgements: 

Our sincere thanks to Lit and George Belcher for so 
enthusiastically supporting the survey, and help in setting and 
checking the traps; | hope we can carry out further surveys over 
the coming months. To Helen Percy, Bill Honey, Felicity Spear 
and Kristine Murray of the Stonehaven Landcare Group for their 
encouragement and invaluable help during the week; Grace 
Lewis for helping with the checking of the traps; Tracey Hinton, 
Geoff and Ryan Baker, Stuart Quick and heoo yi McMahon for 
setting and retrieving the equipment. 


Black Wallaby, Dog Rocks. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Photo: Grace Lewis 


Lesser Long-eared Bat, Dog Rocks. 


—ŮŮŮŮŮŮ 


Gum trees at the Dog Rocks Fauna & Fauna Sanctuary 


D uring our fauna survey at the Dog Rocks Flora & Fauna 
Sanctuary between 11-18 February 2012, | looked for the 
various species of eucalypts that now grow there. 


In all, | was able to list about 20 species, 
many of which | have yet to identify to 
species level. | will call them ‘gumtrees’ 
although there are ironbarks, yates, boxes 
as well as true gums, and they are in the 
Eucalyptus and the Corymbia genera. 

- Many are not indigenous to the Dog 
Rocks, but were planted by the late 
George Belcher (George snr) towards the 
end of the 1950s and early 1960s. There 
was nothing unusual about that—we from 
the Bird Observers Club and the Geelong 
FNC did exactly the same thing at the You 
Yangs and the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve, in the name of ‘bird habitat 
improvement’. We had no thought then to 
planting indigenous species, much less 
plants from local seed stocks. The plants 
usually came from the former Forests 
Commission nurseries at Creswick and 
Wail, and were often just what was 


available at the time of ordering. Sua 


... Trevor Pescott 


Now the problem of identifying the species, many of which are 
Western Australian, is something of a challenge. 


The.indigenous species found so far at 
the Dog Rocks are: 

Manna Gum E. viminalis 

Yellow Gum E. leucoxylon 

River Red Gum E. camaldulensis 
Yellow Box E. melliodora 

(I haven't included sub-species at this 
stage.) 


The non-indigenous species include: 
Spotted Gum C. maculata 
Red-flowered Gum C. ficifolia 

Fuchsia Gum E. forrestiana 

Mugga E. sideroxylon 

Sugar Gum E. cladocalyx 

Tuart Gum E. gomphocephala 

‘Bushy’ Yate formerly E. lehmanni 
?Southern Mahogany E. botryoides 
?Sydney Blue Gum E. saligna 

Another 2-3 spp of typical yates, 2-3 spp. 
of typical gums and at least one Mallee 
species. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Lake Connewarre, Taits Point and Hospital Swamps, 23 February 2012 


here were 11 people, including one visitor, who attended this 

outing to Lake Connewarre, Hospital Swamp and Baenchs 
Lane. It was a warm still day, ideal for bird-watching. We saw 69 
species of birds over the morning. 


We met at Taits Point, which is in the process of being beautifully 
landscaped. There were flocks of Pelicans giving great displays 
of flying low across the water and landing in great rafts of birds. 
We estimated approx 300 of them. There was also a large flock 
of waders which flew across, but too far off to identify. There was 
a great variety of birds, both on the water and flying in and out. | 
have never seen so many egrets and spoonbills in one place 
before, plus flocks of Tree Martins flying over the reed beds. We 


Black Swan 


..Pat Streefkerk 


also had the pleasant sound of growling grass frogs. We were 
also treated to a display of autochutes and paragliders flying over 
the far side of the lake from Taits Point. 


We then moved on to Hospital Swamp, where there were huge 
flocks of Tree Martins and Welcome Swallows flying around and 
numerous Great Egrets. The highlights at Baenchs Lane were 
two Glossy Ibis and two Wood Sandpipers. 


All three areas visited had prolific birdlife and it was a very 


enjoyable morning. Many thanks to Kay Campbell for leading this 
outing. 


Australian Shelduck, 

Grey teal 

Chestnut Teal 

Pacific Black Duck 

Australasian Grebe 
Hoary-headed Grebe 

Great Crested Grebe 

Spotted Dove 

Crested Pigeon 

Little Pied Cormorant 

Great Cormorant 

Little Black Cormorant 
Australian Pelican, approx. 300 
Eastern Great Egret, numerous 
White-faced heron 

Little Egret 

Glossy Ibis, 2 


Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Royal Spoonbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Whistling Kite, 4 
Swamp Harrier 

Purple Swamphen 
Black-tailed Native-hen 
Dusky Moorhen — Juvenile 
Eurasian Coot 
Black-winged Stilt 
Black-fronted Dotterel 
Red-kneed Dotterel 
Masked Lapwing 
Wood Sandpiper 
Caspian Tern 

Crested Tern 


Silver Gull 

Galah 

Long-billed Corella 
Rainbow Lorikeet 

Musk Lorikeet 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped parrot 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Striated Fieldwren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 

Red Wattlebird 
White-fronted Chat 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-Thrush 


Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 
Eurasian Skylark 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
Little Grassbird 
Silvereye 
Welcome Swallow 
Tree Martin 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 
House Sparrow 
Eurasian Goldfinch 
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Gum Tree Shield Bug, Poecilometis acanthopygius (Stal, 1876), 
Pentatomidae, Hemiptera 


Introduction ; 

The accompanying image is that of a specimen collected at 
Pollocksford on the Barwon River, a species widely spread 
throughout Australia. Development from hatching is through a 
series of some six growth stages or instars to that of the adult as 
illustrated. Each instar is a replica of the adult, although colour 
pattern varies. This species is also known by the common name 
Stink Bug’, due to it employing the defence mechanism of 
expelling an evil smelling vapour when alarmed or threatened. 

In Australia there are some 5500 species of Hemiptera with more 
to be identified and described (Horne, 1996). 


The P. acanthopyginus is a plant feeder mostly on eucalypts. As 
with all Hemiptera they do not have chewing mouth parts but are 
modified to form a sucking beak or rostrum, the central 
component of which is a stylet that pierces the plant leaf tissue 
sucking up the fluids. When not feeding the bug usually resides 
under the bark. The female lays individually flat arrays of a small 
number of eggs. 


Description 
The adult is a rather flattened insect of a somewhat drab 
appearance. The dorsal ground colour of burnt siena is 
interspersed with patches of black. Ventral ground colour is a 
pale yellow, again with black mottling. A relatively small head has 
two compound eyes, two ocelli 
and antennae consisting of four 
segments. All the dorsal 
surfaces are punctulate. 
Attached immediately beneath 
the anterior of the head is the 
rostrum or sucking beak. The 
rostrum consists of an outer 
tubular labium which encases 
the stylet or food ingesting 
canal that pierces plant tissue. 
The whole rostrum consists of 
four segments with a total 
length of close to five 
millimetres. When not feeding 
the rostrum, being articulated at 
the head, is held horizontally 
immediately beneath the body. 


The triangular shaped 
pronotum forms the widest part 
of the bug. The lateral edges 
have a narrow reflexed band of 
pale yellow. Each anterior 


ver the summer, with the help of a computer consultant, we 


have prepared a new version of the membership database, — 


using ‘Microsoft’ Excel. After checks and corrections, this is now — 
ready to be used to create the monthly mail-out lists, etc. It will - 
save having to maintain three separate lists as has been 
ecessary over recent years—with inevitable errors, as some of. 
you have found. You will see some ‘differences i in the label if you 
receive your Naturalist by mail. If there are errors (e.g., Ms. 
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Poecilometis acanthopygius 


Updating our membership database 


...Dave King 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


angle has a toothed projection. 

Immediately behind the pronotum there is a triangular plate of 
which the anterior half is largely black; this is the scutellum. 
Either side of the scutellum and lying flat over the abdomen are 
the hemelyiron which are in effect the forewings. The basal 
portion is sclerotized or hardened with a central black patch. The 
apical portion is membranous, semitransparent and black with 
prominent veins. Extension of the hemelytron beyond the 
posterior of the abdomen is a diagnostic feature (Gross, 1976). 
At rest the hemelytra cover the abdomen with the exception of 
the lateral flanges or laterotergites. 


All three pairs of legs have a similar colour pattern; a black 
dorsal surface with each tibia having a patch of brown and the 
ventral surfaces being entirely brown. Each leg terminates in a 
tarsus of three segments and a pair of simple claws. A scent 
gland is positioned between the coxa (L. coxa, hip) of each mid 
and rear leg. 


References 

Gross, G, F. (1976) Plant Feeding and Other Bugs of South 
Australia, Government Printer South Australia. 

Horne, P. A. & Crawford, D. J. (1996) Backyard Insects, The 
Megunyah Press, Melbourne. 


instead. of Miss or Mrs) please note these. We will be Sale 
out individual notices soon for renewal of your membership for . 


; 2012-13, showing your details and requesting corrections when 
_ yourreturn the form. So we hope that any remaining errors can 


be removed prompiy, and thatthe new Tanon: aill; save imer 
and Soon 


Peter Turner, for the Membership Team. 


Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


he Common Brown females came out of hiding 
but then we have had a late hot spell followed by 
rain, so we must wait and see what happens now. 


We have very few local records of Long-tailed Pea- 
blues, although these butterflies are said to be com- 
mon over large parts of Australia, including in urban 
gardens, though less frequently seen in the Top End 
or Tasmania, and not in arid areas. They are not 
exclusively Australian, occurring through much of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. They have a wingspan of 
about 25 cm; the male is purple-blue and the female 
much browner; both have a small black spot at the 
inner edge of the lower wing. They are similar under- 
neath; pale brown with biscuit-brown markings and a 
broad white band right across the hindwing. Both 
sexes have a filamentous ‘tail’ on the lower inner 
edge of the hindwing, between two black eyespots, 
which are outlined in pale orange above and metallic 
green below. Together they form a classic ‘false 
head’ to attract predators away from more vital parts Greenish Grass-dart, Wandana Heights Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
of the butterfly, which enhances the illusion by rub- 
bing its closed wings together. They are lively little 
butterflies with a jerky flight. The larvae feed on all 
kinds of pea plants, including the ones in your vege- 
table garden. They like eating flower buds or seed- 
pods from the inside out. 


Imperial Jezebel, Lake Elizabeth (left photo: Marilyn 
Hewish) and Forrest (right photo: Dean Hewish) 


Greenish Grass-dart f 09/02/2012 | Wandana Heights, several In vegetable garden; photo. F 
23/02/2012 | Eastern Park, Geelong, 1. JN 

Imperial Jezebel 09/02/2012 | Otways, Lake Elizabeth, 2 feeding at yellow flowers Senecio? at eastern of lake; photo. MHe, DHe, GL 
09/02/2012 | Forrest, about 6 feeding in prolific blossoms in eucalypt street trees; photo. MHe, DHe, GL 


Cabbage White 19/02/2012 | Otways, cnr Forrest Rd & Roadknight Rd, dozens flying low in open, grassy area with VWD 2 
some wild turnip, warm, sunny. 


23/02/2012 | Eastern Park, Geelong, many. 

Marbled Xenica 29/12/2011 | Steiglitz, Bert Boardman Reserve, a few. 

Common Brown 13/12/2011 | Steiglitz, 40-50 males. 
22/12/2011 | Brisbane Ranges, Spring Ck Tk, hundreds, a few females. 1 female chased by male. 
29/12/2011 | Steiglitz, Bert Boardman Reserve, dozens, about 80% male. Mating observed. 
23/02/2012 | Eastern Park, Geelong, countless females, 2 very shabby males. 

Meadow Argus 30/12/2011 | Live Bomb Range Rd, N. of Little River, 1. i 
23/02/2012 | Eastern Park, Geelong, 2. 

Yellow Admiral 22/12/2011 | Brisbane Ranges, Spring Ck Tk, 2 sunning on track. 
23/02/2012 | Eastern Park, Geelong, 2. 


Long-tailed Pea-blue | 23/02/2012 | Eastern Park, Geelong, 3 in Jomandra plantings on outside of fence on west side of 21st 
Century Garden. 


Common Grass-blue | 22/12/2011 | Brisbane Ranges, Spring Ck Tk, 1 in grassy clearing. 


19/02/2012 | Grovedale, Abervale Village, at least 4 seen over previous few days. All flying rapidly over 
lawn areas. 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; DK, Dave King; GL, Grace Lewis; JN, John Newman; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; VWD, Valda 
Dedman. : 


Plant Group report 


..-Polly Cutcliffe 


14 February 2012 

We examined the flowers and fruit of the 
Swan Plant Gomphocarpus fruticosus 
which was collected from a member's 
garden. Various parts of the specimen 
were dissected and examined under the 
microscope. We found that the genus 
name, Gomphocarpus meaning club- 
shaped, was certainly reflected in the 
many club-shaped seeds enclosed in an 
inner follicle. When ripe the ‘clubs’ expand 
into silky hairs by which the seeds are 
wind-dispersed. This plant, although 
classed as a weed and of South African 
origin, is an important food source for the 
caterpiilars of the Wanderer Butterfly. 


We look forward to examining other 
members of this fascinating family 
(Asclepiadaceae) in the future. 


Note that the next plant group meeting is 
on 10 April 2012. 


: Dissected seed pod showing the seeds contained within a chamber that in turn was enclosed within 
13 March 2012. Wider Geelong Flora a capsule of tender tissue , with the external surface carrying many rough ‘tentacle-like’ hairy 
Lecture. See notice on p. 16. growths. Photo: Dave King 


Bird Observations 
February-March 2012 
...Barry Lingham 


any waterbirds have increased in numbers since the hot-spot for raptors, with regular sightings of Wedge-tailed 
breaking of the drought two years ago. Another species that Eagles, Little Eagles, Brown Goshawks, Nankeen Kestrels, Brown 
has also increased in population since then is the Brown Quail. At Falcons and Black Kites. 
first glance, these birds may appear to be a drab brown, but a 
close look allows the observer to appreciate the intricate pattern Over the next month, we can look forward to seeing the return of 


of barred and mottled plumage. The observation of a covey at Double-banded Plovers from New Zealand and the movement of 

Eastern Park is Craig’s first in 30 years of surveying the site. Rufous Fantails as they migrate out of the Otways to the northern 

Craig’s search of the historical data for Eastern Park, going back _ parts of Australia. Flame Robins should return to local farmland 

to 1887, has no records of this quail occurring. areas from their summer haunts in the nearby ranges. The 
migratory waders are already starting to moult into breeding 

The end of summer has seen the first records of Swift Parrots plumage as they prepare for their long journey to the Arctic areas. 

returning from Tasmania. It is also the time when many of us Lake Victoria is a splendid place to see these waders and also the 


delight in the return of Gang-gang Cockatoos to visit suburban many thousands of other waterbirds. 
gardens. Observing the antics of these beautiful birds as they 


feed on various native and introduced species will brighten The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
everyone’s day. observations will be published in Geelong Bird Report. 
There were many reports of raptors last month. A few Spotted Observers: 


BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David 
Rantall; GT, Graeme Tribe; GL, Grace Lewis; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JDy, Janine 
Duffy; MHe, Marilyn Hewsih; RGa, Rob Ganly; RSm, Rosalind Smallwood: 
SQ, Stuart Quick; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TMc, Tim McKellar 


Harriers have been noted in the Geelong region over the summer. 
Rosalind was lucky to spot a White-bellied Sea-Eagle when it 
landed beside the road near Marcus Hill. Janine Duffy and the 
crew from Echidna Walkabout tours have compiled many records 
from the You Yangs and Serendip. They confirm this area as a 


Species Comment Observers 

Brown Quail | Eastern Park. Covey darted between the tussocks to the west of the CMo 
Gardens. First record here in 30+ years. 

Musk Duck Barwon Estuary. Present from Jan till 14/2 from 300 m upstream of bridge to 


the boat ramp. Rarely seen here. 
Lake Victoria. Single birds spread across the lake. 
Freckled Duck Lake Lorne. Birds roosting on the islands. 
Black Swan Swan Bay. Spread across the Bay. Wader count. 
Lake Victoria. 


Birds spread across the lake and in SE 
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Species 
Australian Shelduck 


Comment 
Little River. Also 300 + on 17/2. 


Grey Teal Lake Victoria. 
Chestnut Teal Lake Victoria. 
Pacific Black Duck Lake Elizabeth, Otway Ranges. 2 adults plus 4 half grown ducklings. 


Hardhead Serendip, 

Lake Elizabeth, Otway Ranges. High numbers. 
Lake Lorne. Female with 5 tiny ducklings plus 2 males. 
Lake Victoria. Groups spread across the lake. 

Lake Victoria. Groups spread across the lake. Large number. 
You Yangs. 

Serendip. 

Lake Elizabeth, Otway Ranges. 

Laverton. 

Lake Lorne. Female on dead branch, on the islands. 
Swan Bay. Most near the Swan Bay Jetty area. 
Serendip. Noted regularly up until 17/2. 

Lake Victoria. Up to 8 present over past month. 
Serendip. 

Lake Victoria. Roosting in SE ponds. 

Serendip, Forest Road. Present until 25/2. 

You Yangs. 

Mount Rothwell. 

Lara, Princes Hwy. 

You Yangs. Also 31/1. 

Little River. 

Marcus Hill. Flying low over the Bellarine Hwy at 6.20 p.m. 
Serendip. Also 4/2. 

You Yangs. Also on 15/2, 28/1. 

Serendip. Also on 9/2, 18/2, 20/2. 

Lake Elizabeth, Otway Ranges. Adult plus 2 (probable) young birds that 
screeched continuously. 

Serendip: 

Little River. 

Serendip. Also 17/2 (2). 

Werribee. Also on 13/2. 

You Yangs. Also on 4/2, 6/2, 13/2, 20/2 

Lara, Little River exit of Princes Hwy. 

You Yangs. Above nest site on Branch Road. 
Staughton Vale. 

Moriac. Landed on a fence post beside highway. 
Serendip. Also on 16/1, 19/1, 20/1, 31/1, 8/2,:9/2. 
Laverton. 

Princes Highway. Also on 20/2. 

Werribee. 

You Yangs. 


Biue-billed Duck 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Great Crested Grebe 
Brush Bronzewing 
Australasian Darter 


o w 
(a) 


Pied Cormorant 
Eastern Great Egret 
Little Egret 

Nankeen Night-Heron 
Royal Spoonbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 


=a 


Black-shouldered Kite 


White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Black Kite 
Brown Goshawk 
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Collared Sparrowhawk 


Spotted Harrier 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Little Eagle 
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Australian Hobby 


devouring the bird in 20 minutes. 

Torquay. Single juvenile seen at ‘The Sands’ golf-course 
Serendip. 

Serendip. Also on 4/2, 11/2, 18/2. 

Lake Victoria, Roosting in SE ponds. 

Lake Victoria. Feeding in SE ponds. 

Lake Victoria. Feeding in lake, near the island in the south west. 
Lake Victoria. SE ponds, lake shore and a few in SW ponds. 
Serendip. 

Lake Victoria. 

Lake Victoria. Hawking over the lake and roosting on island. 
Point Lonsdale. Calling during the night, and again round 6.30 a.m. 
Newtown, Fairbrae Avenue. 4 flying overhead on 22/2. 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. 

Rice Reserve, Horshoe Bend Road. 

Eastern Park. Male bird. 

St Leonards. Roosting. 


Buff-banded Rail 
Black-tailed Native-Hen 
Black-winged Stilt 


Red-necked Avocet 
Banded Stilt 
Red-capped Plover 
Red-kneed Dotterel 
Red-necked Stint 
Whiskered Tern 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Little Corella 


Musk Lorikeet p Little River. Also 13/2 (3) 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet p Little River. 
Swift Parrot few Eastern Park. Heard passing through. 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo p You Yangs. Also 18/1. 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo p You Yangs. Also 18/1, 15/2. 
Eastern Barn Owl p You Yangs, Lower Picnic Ground. Perched low, flew to higher perch. 
Laughing Kookaburra 2 Bambra Wetland. 
Sacred Kingfisher p Serendip. Also 13/2 
Rainbow Bee-eater 4+ You Yangs. Also on 31/1. 
Yellow Thornbill p You Yangs. 
Brown-headed Honeyeater p Serendip. 

p You Yangs. Also 31/1/12. 
White-winged Triller p You Yangs. 
Grey Shrike-thrush 2 West Barwon Dam, Otway Ranges, young bird begging from an adult. 
Restless Flycatcher p You Yangs. Heard. Also on 18/2. 
Jacky Winter p You Yangs. Also 10/1. 
Scarlet Robin p You Yangs. 
Rufous Songlark p You Yangs. Also on 28/01. 
Diamond Firetail p You Yangs. Also 2 0n18/2. 

5 You Yangs, Woolamanatta. One with yellow rump—most unusual. 


Newtown. Juvenile female killed and ate a (probable) young House Sparrow, 


Observers 
Per JDy 

BL 

BL 

MHe, DHe, GL 
Per JDy 

MHe, DHe, GL 
BL,JDg 

BL 

BL 

Per JDy 

Per JDy 

MHe, DHe, GL 


MHe, DHe, GL 


Per JDy 
Per JDy 
Per JDy 


MHe, DHe,GL 
Per JDy 
Per JDy 
Per JDy 
Per JDy 
Per JDy 
TMc 
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"Mid-week Bird | Group Excursion 


= March 2012 


Lake Lorne and McLeods Watena: o 


Leader: Gordon McCarthy 


9.00 a.m. at the Drysdale Railway Station, ~ 
‘Station Rd, Drysdale (Melway 456 G12) 
About 12.00 midday . 

Telescopes, binoculars, sunscreen, drinks, 
suitable clothing, morning tea. 


‘Polly 5244 0182 or Gordon 5251 2190 


Orange-bellied Parrot survey dates for 2012 


“49th & 20th May | 
. 28th & 29th July 
8th & oth September 
Ï you would like to take. part in these surveys please contact: 
Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied. Parrot- 


Working Group Co-ordinator. 
e-mail: craigmorleyS@bigpond. com © 


Records of Bird Observations 
for 2010 and 201 Ae 


The s Goao 5 Bird Repor provides 3 a ‘snap- -shoti in time’ of the 


birds of the Geelong Region and the more records we have; of- 


birds in unusual places, unusual numbers (high or low) or. 
behaving in interesting or unusual ways; the more 
compres the picture will be. : 


So if you have any as of bird observations for 2010, this is 
the last call to submit them so they can be included in the 2070 
Geelong Bird Report: 


Also if you have records of bird observations for 2011 please 
sort them out and send them in as soon as possible. New 
‘recording formats are available from Craig or Barry (contact a 
details inside back cover of te NeT 


Craig Morley, Geelong Bird Report Editor. ae 
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GFNC Excursion 


‘No excursion this month as the normal date 
coincides with the SEANA campout. | 


Wider Geslong Flora Lecture . 


Tuesday 13 March 2012 


'Biosecurity—who Hecate fence?’ — 


Speaker: Peter Symes, Curator, Environmental 
Horticulture, Royal Botanic Gardens 


The presentation will outline the global pest and disease issues 
as Well as covering management practices we can all use with 
pests and diseases in both natural ang, man- made p 


GBG Meeting. Rooms, 7.00- fòr a cuppa efor a7.30 start. 
Contact: Lorraine Phelan or Deborah Evans (contact details 
inside back cover). ; 


3 Barwon Heads Festival of the Sea, 2012 


12th Festival of the Sea Environment Expo 
(part of Barwon Heads Festival of the Sea) 


9.00 a.m.—4.00 p.m., Sunday 18 March 2012, 
~ Jetty Road, foreshore car park _ 


The Festival of the Sea is a free community event celebrating 
our connections with the sea, which runs from 13-18 March -< 
2012. The festival has a strong environmental focus, as Barwon 
Heads is in a beautiful and an unusual location, surrounded by 
lakes and saltmarsh, the river and mangroves, tidal‘rock pods) 


woodlands, limestone cliffs and sand dunes: 


Apart from the Environment Expo, other Festival events 
include: environmental seminars, guest speakers, live music, 
street performers, sustainability expos, activities for children 
and teenagers, and much more. 


Mailing roster 
March: John Miro- 


April: Sheila Silva 


| GFNC COMMITTEE 2011-2012 | 
P 0439 035 277 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au _ 


resident Bruce Lindsay 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Secretary Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Treasurer Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Minute Secretary Grace Lewis 0438 046 363 g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 
Committee Member 5 ; 
g ' John Bell 5261 3543 soleal @bigpond.com 
i x Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
‘ 5 Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 —_ lingham@tpg.com.au 
Conservation Group Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 _ brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 _—Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Geelong Bird Report Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 = Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Membership Officer 

Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 —_lingham@tpg.com.au 

Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
General Meeting Minutes Yvonne Campbell 52225887 sscope@optusnet.com.au 


| 


Coming events 


MARCH 2012 APRIL 2012 
3 ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot. 3 AGM—Members Night 
6 General Meeting 10 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
10-12 SEANA campout: Timboon FNC host club 19 Bird Group: Meeting 
(No separate GFNC excursion) 22 Excursion: Beech Forest 
13 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Biosecurity— Leader: Lorraine Phelan 
Peter Symes 26 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


15 Bird Group: Meeting: 

22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Lake Lorne and 
McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale. Leader: Gordon 
McCarthy 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 26 March 2012. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 


The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed GEN A 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the c meetings are held at Geelong 


Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. : start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 


knowledae author is made. Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
ac SENSU einehtne Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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